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The Girl of the Mountains. 
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(CONTINUED.) 


[Tae next morning the Lady Abbess 
ent for ADELAIDE. A long conversation 
ensued, in which she related the particu- 
hrs of her story. The Abbess became 
greatly interested in her favour, and the 
following day procured a messenger to car- 
ty her letter to the Marchioness de Gus- 
wan, and also one to the Hermit of the Py- 
renees, from whom Adelaide had some 
hopes of obtaining information respecting 
the fragment pf Lesare’s letter, which had 
lefther in suc dreadful suspence. 

day or two after she had sent off her 
letters, the shepherd called at the convent, 
fom whom she learnt that the day she left 
their cot, the servants of Don Felix had re- 
tuned, and searched every place most 
narrowly, and also informed him, that 
their master was very ill, and would in 
ill probability lose the use of his arm, 
aid that werd had been sent to his fa- 
ther of his situation.) 

One day after paying her morning de- 
voirs to the lady abbess, she was strolling 
in the cloisters, meditating on the many 
vicissitudes she had experienced, when a 
hy-sister came to inform her the Marchion- 
ess de Gusman waited for her in the par- 
lur.—Transported, she flew rather than 
walked, and threw herself into the arms of 
ber dear friend, without observi ‘ing any one 
tle was present. My sweet child, my 
dear Adelaide ! My beloved, my dear be- 
iefactress ! were al! the words either could 














articulate, till the first transports of their 
meeting were over. 

Then, and not till then, she heard a 
voice, not unknown to her, say, “ And may 
not I too congratulate my amiable friend 
and myself on this happy meeting ?” 

She turned, it was the governor, Don 
Lopez. She held out her hand with the 
utmost frankness. ‘ Pardon me, my dear 
sir, if joy at seeing my beloved Marchion- 
ess made me inattentive to you, my first 
friend! Ah! (said she, tears of gratitude 
flowing down her cheeks,) what do I not 
owe to you both! How kind, how geod, 
to follow thus an unfortunate orphan, who 
has only a grateful heart to render for all 
the inestimable favours you honour her 
with.” 

And that heart, my love, (said the Mar- 
chioness, pressing her hand,) is all we wish 
for.—Thank heaven, you are found ; but I 
am dying with desire to know by whom 
you were carried away, and all that has 
happened to you: this, however we must 
pestpone, for [ am impatient tov take you 
fsom hence. We can reach lacca this e- 
vening, where we will rest a day or 
two.” 

A very tender leave was taken between 
Adelaide and her convent friends. When 
they were about to depart, she said to the 
Marchioness, ‘‘ There is one family in the 
village I wish to see, for to them I am 
chiefly indebted for the happiness I now 
enjoy.” 

« By all means, (said the governor, with 
much vivacity,) let us see those friends, for 
they are our’s also.” 

Sle felt the kindness of the expression, 
and, directing the servants to the shep- 
herd’s cottage, she simply told them that 
she had been there preserved from the 
greatest- evils, and that they had _pro- 
cured for her an asylum in the convent. 





An elegant equipage’ stopping at their 
but, alarmed the shepherd, his wife and 
daughter; but when they saw Adelaide de- 
scend, they ran to meet her. She embra- 
ced them all, told them the happy change 
in her circumstances, for which, she said, 
she was entirely indebted to their kindness 
and hospitality. She introduced them to 
her friends, and both the Marchioness and 
Governor gave them handsome marks of 
their bounty. 

Adelaide enquired aside of the shepherd 
about Don Felix. 

“‘] was a coming to-morrow, (said he,) 
to tell you.—He has got what they calla 
slow fever, and is very melancholy, but 
they think it is because he is vexed to lose 
the use of hisarm, which, as his man said, 
will be a sad thing toa handsome proper 
gentleman; but then it might have been 
his life, and so I think he ought to be 
thankful, instead of being sorry.” 

She felt some concern for the state Don 
Felix had reduced himself to by his follies, 
but, so as his life was not in danger, 
was tolerably reconciled, and, having ta- 
ken a kind leave of her cottage-friehds, they 
proceeded on to lacca. 

They had no sooner arrived at the post- 
huuse at Iacca, than the impatient Mar- 
chioness demanded an account of the events 
subsequent to her morning ramble in the 
garden. ‘ Beiore I enter upon my story 
(returned she,) you must both give me your 
word of honour that you will never in any 
shape, resent for me, or injure the person 
who I must complain of. He alrea; dy su! 
fers for his errors, and { must entreat that 
they may not be remembered against him, 
so as to provoke resentment or retaliation,” 

‘Fear not, madam, (answered Ddh 
Lopez;) your commands are sacred, [ 
may detest and despise the man, but his 
life is safe, if you protect it.” 
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She then entered upon, and gave a suc- 
cinct account of each circumstance between 
her and Don Felix, during which the Gov- 
ernor started from his ciair once or twice, 
and bit his lips with great passion, but he 
spoke not till she had concluded her story. 
You did weil, madam, said he, to demand 
the safety of Don Felix. By heavens I 
world have died, or shattered him to atoms. 
—The loss of an arm—how poor a compen- 
sation for what you have suffered ! 

Adelaide saw with extreme pain, an un- 
usual pensiveness steal over the features of 
the Governor : his sister had mentioned his 
distraction when he first heard of her being 
carried off, his subsequent journeys round 
every avenve that ledto the wood, the num- 
berless messengers he had unsuccessfully em- 
ployed, and hisreturnto her, quite dispi- 
rited and in despair, the day previous to 
thaton which her messenger arrived. 

To form a judgment of his feelings for 
your loss, you should kave seen him whten 
the cauurier arrived, said the Marchiones§; 
J really feared for his head, nor could have 
tormed any idea how dangerous it is with 
some people to feel joy to excess, till I wit- 
nessed his transports. I believe. my dear 
Adelaide, you will do me justice on the 
score of aiiection for you, and give me cre- 
dit for the happiness I felt in the prospect 
of having you restored to us; but, indeed, 
the passionsof men are so wiid and extrava- 
gant, that my sober brother gave way to the 
intoxication of the moment, and was more 
than half mat. ; 

“Now his disorder has taken a different 
torn; four, instead of being gay and anima- 
ted by your presence, he looks dejected, 
pale and thoughtful. Ah, my sweet Adel- 
nice, he wants that fortitude and resolution 
J] would have expected fron my brother. 
Mow often has he read lessonsto me on 
those subjects ; he feels now the difference 
Letween theory and practice. 

‘hese observatious were very distressing 
to Adelaide. She wished to return with 
the Marchioness, thatthey might be separa- 
ted from the governor, at the same time 
condemning herself for insensibility and in- 
gratitude. 

They had now been at Iacca sx days, no 
jateliigence had arrived from the convent, 
and Adelaide began to despair ef receiv- 
ing any. She was ashamed to keep her 
friends waiting there for her, and told 
them so. J can write to the lady-abbess, 
and letters will follow us. 

She rose up, on saying this, and withdrew 
into a emall grove of chesnuts, behind the 
house, where she sometimes stole to, when 
willing to enjoy a quarver of an hour a- 
lone 

She hid not been long out of the 
room, before the Marchioness was told 
x person on horseback inquired for her : 
she gave orders fur his admittance. 

You come trom the French Pyrenees, do 
you not? said she. 

Yes, madsam, answered he, but last 
froin the convent of St. Mary —There is 
a letter. 

She saw it was directed to herself, and 
was surprised; hastily opening it, the con- 
tents were these : 





MADAM, 

PREPARE your amiable young friend for 
good and unexpected news :——HER FA- 
THER LIVES! though he at present wan- 
ders in unkf®wn places: it is supposed he 
is tracing the route of the countess le Marr. 
Chance discovered to the hermit, and ano- 
ther person, interested for Adelaide, that 
she was in your castle, and under your pro- 
tection; but this information came after 
the Count de Beauvais had left the hermit, 
who hopes that worthy and unfortunate no- 
blemau will be guided by the hand of Pro- 
vidence to the embraces of his amiable 
daughter. 

I thought it best, madam, to write to 
you, that you might act as appears best for 
the repose of your friend. J] commend you 
all to the protection of the Holy Virgia, 
and my prayers wili be offered up to the 
throne of grace, fur your everlasting hap- 
piness. Yonr’s, 

THE ABBESS OF ST. MARY. 


Just and merciful God! cried the Mar- 
chioness, how wonderful are thy ways, how 
gracious thy dispensations !~—-Unexpected 
news indeed!—How shall I prepare the dear 
girl for such delightful tidings ! 

Don Lopez looked over the letter: Most 
sincerely I rejoice at your friend’s happy 
prospects, tho’ she will be lost to us; for, 
doubtless, when the Count finds her, they 
willreturn to their own country. 

We will not anticipate evil, answered the 
Marchioness, nor suffer any selfish conside- 
ration to interfere in the happiness of the 
person we love. 

‘They consulted for some time how to 
break this momentous event to her, trem- 
bling for the consequences of her extreme 
sensibility. 

After walkirg for near an hour, Adelaide 
returned, rather oppressed, trom the pain- 
fuirecollections that obtruded on her mind. 

For sometime every one seemed occu- 
pied by their own thoughts, Atlength, the 
governor said, I hope our expected messen- 
ger will arrive before this time to-morrow. 

I rather wish than expect it, replied A- 
delaide, for sure his absence has been unrea- 
sonably long 

But should he bring good news, we will 
forgive him, returned the Marchioness, I 
contess I am much puzzled to conjecture 
what this news wiil come to. Sometimes 
[ induige very extravagant and unlikely i- 
deas. 

Of what nature, dear madam? asked A- 
delaide. 

Why, forgive me for touching on the sub- 
ject, but | could almost think it possible—- 
only that you seem so sure of the contrary, 
that there may exist a probability that—but 
why shon'd I mention my foolish visiens ? 

Dear Madam, cried she, pray tell me what 
these visions ere? 

Promise me your pardon for speaking 
on the afflicting snbject, returned her 
friend, but really I] am inclined sometimes 
tu believe that Providence might very won- 
cderfully interfere, and that your father— 

Gracious God! exclaimed Adeiaide, star- 
ting from her seaty iny father !+O what of 
my fathes ? 
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Donot thusalarm yourself, my dear gir! 
] may be wrong—I may be right, ia beiiey. 
ing, in hoping that this pro ised news re. 
lates to him, and that his valuable iire, ivy 
sone unforeseen means, might have been 
preserved. 

Adelaide, who was standing, was now 
seized with a fit of trembling She sunk 
back in her chair. Tell me, said she, faint. 
ly, you would not raise false hopes. 

Then, my dearest child, compose yourself 
and prepare to hear good news indeed. 

Before the last word had quite reached 
her ear, she gave a deep sigh, and would 
have fallen on the floor, had not the gover. 
nor, who had attentively watched her, 
caught her in his arms. 

Water, and the usual remedies, soon re. 
calied her to life. She looked unntterable 
things; she gasped for breath, but could 
not speak. 

My dearest love, my amiable child! cri. 
ed the kind Marchioness, kissing her cheek, 
do not sink under joy, after so nobly bear. 
ing sorrow ; no happiness is quite perfect. 
Your noble father does live, and is now in 
search of you. That beneficent Being, who 
has so wonderfully raised him from the bed 
of death, will, in his own good time, restore 
him to you. 


No words can describe the look, the ini. 


mitable action of Adelaide, when, turning 
her fine eyes to heaven, and raising her clas- 
ped hands, her lips omly moved, but her 
whole countenance seemed illumined,beam- 
ing with unutterabie joy and gratitude to 
heaven ;—words would have been superf- 
ous—it was her heart that spoke. 

The governor poured out a glass of wine, 
and requested she would drink it; she took 
the glass looked first at the one, ana thea 
at the other, My father, my father will 
thank you! she cried, aad fell into a strong 
convuision,. 

They were terrified to death, the fit held 
her long, and «hen she recovered, she was 
so weak and ill, that they were obliged to 
put her immediately to bed. 

‘The governor was distracted, his sister 
little better, but some drops that she pro- 
cured, took effect. She fe.l into a sweet 
sleep for several hours, and to their inex 
pressible joy, waked composed and able to 
sp-ak. She requested particulars; the let- 
ter fromthe Abbess was given to her; she 
read it with unspeakable transports, pressed 
itto ber lips—to her heart, and several times 
looked wi-h grateful reverence towards hea 
ven. , 


When che had read it over a dozen times, 


stili tuinking she should discover more ci 
every reading, sheembraced the Marchion 
ess—che beld out her hand to the governor 

My best friends, said she, O how 4 rejoice, 
my father will bless you both for this go0d- 
ness to his Adelaide ! He will find us: ! 
hope God will grant me patience, ane re 
signation to wait his own goo:! tine for out 
meeting—but every hour will appear an fg 
—I shaiksee him however ; 1 know I shall: 
God never does taings by halves. 

1 hey saw she was not compesed enough 
to talk upon the sudject, and therefore chat 
ged it, bytelling her of rhe arrival at use ca 
tic, of Don Dicgo and his family. 
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Ah, said she, I wish I could see Donna 
Isabella; her artful brother confessed to me 
he had intercepted my letter to her. I tho’t 
sie would not voluntarily neglect me. 

I sent forward the letter you committed 
tomy care, said Don Lopez. 

| doubt it not, answered she, you are all 
goodness tome, how my dear father will 
jove you for it! But why do we remain 
yere now ?—If he follows the countess, he 
will be at Estella, perhaps at your house. 
Let us go—O that countess! I had forgotten; 
should they meet, what might be the con- 
equence. Little does he think who the 
countess le Marr is—Cruel woman! she 
made sure Work: we cannot raise my mo- 
ther from the grave.—Wretch that she is, 
How great will be her condemnation ! 

The Marchioness saw her head and heart 
were still a little disturbed, she therefore 
requested she would go to bed, and the fol- 
owing day they would depart for Estella. 

They met the next morning with eager- 
ness and delight on all sides. Adelaide ap- 
peared quite a new creature; joy, hope and 
expectation had illumined her features. Her 
friends partook of the happiness she seemed 
twofeel, and she gratefully observed it. 

My beloved Marchioness, my dear Gov- 
enor, how much am [| indebted to you 
both for these marks c* affection and grati- 
ude. J scarcely remember any part of my 
behaviour yesterday, but I am sure I caus- 
ed some trouble and anxiety: even now it 
appears like a pleasing vision, that I dare 
not flatter myself will be realized ; nor can 
I entirely shake off doubt and wonder, un- 
ill know through what means the life of 
wy dear parent was preserved. 

lt is sufficient for your peace, answered 
the Marchioness, to know. that the fact is 
established, and a short time now, I hope, 
wil elucidate every thing to your satisfac- 
uoil, 

Don Lopez had not yetspoken. The ex- 
wession of ** dear governor,’ and the look 
that accompanied these words, had penetira- 
ted to his heart, filled his bosom with the 
most tender emotions, and he observed with 
rapture that the reserve she maintained to- 
wads him wore eff, and that every look 
wemed directed by regard and tenderuess. 

Adelaide, who still preserved a grateful 
regard ior Isabella, and thought it possible 
the increased disorder of Don Felix might 
wise from repentance, and the uncertainty 
dither fate, wrote a few lines to that young 
lady, in which-she said, Thar she had been 
a Jacca with the Marchioness de Gusman, 
ud was now about to return with that jady 
0 her country-house; and, having acci- 
dentally heard of her errival in Arragon, she 
‘rote to entreat the favour of hearing from 
ter, having much to communicate of happi- 
tess to herself; if, as she hoped, Donna Is- 

della stil! preserved an interest for her wel- 
fare, she would rejoice to hear that she had 
recovered a father. — 

Every thing being prepared for their jour- 
ty, they left Iacca to cross the country for 
telia. Fhey travelled rather expeditious- 
', and, on the second day, passing through 
FWood betu cen Aarragon and Navarre, at 
he foot cf a mountain, they saw before 
tm, in the narrow road, a carriage broke 





“i, tWo women on the ground, and a. 


man endeavouring to help them, while ano- 
ther was examining the carriage. 

The governor gallopped up to the ladies, 
while the Marchioness and Adelaide alight - 
ed, and walked after him. As they advan- 
ced, and saw him leap from his horse to assist 
them, they observed he ste i 
surprised or shocked. They quickened their 
pace; he metthem. Be not surprised, said 
he, it ts Donna Padilla and her woman. 
\ ou are sufficiently revenged on your ene- 
mies, added he, to Adelaide, I fear she has 
broken her leg, and otherwise much hurt. 

The ladies, without speaking, went up 
to her. She was a stranger to the Marchion- 
ess, and had shrieked out when she beheld 
the governor, how inuch more was she ago- 
nized when she beheld Adelaide, who with 
a compassionate look and voice, said, Do 
not be terrified, madam ; here are only per- 
sons desirous of giving you every possible as- 
sistance. 

From you! said she, clapping her hands 
before her eyes, favours from you /—I will 
die first. Leave me instantly! cried she, 
in a voice agitated by pain and vexation, if 
you can forgive, I cannot cease to hate the 
author of my misery and disgrace !—Go, 
go! she exclaimed, your presence is worse 
than death. 

The governor thought it time to exert 
himself; Madam, said he; my sister ard l 
wish to serve you, to alleviate, if possible, 
what you may sutfer from this acciaent; but 
if such intemperate language is continued, 
we must leave you. 

You! cried she in an agony of body end 
inind, you are the cause of ail niy sorrows 
and misfortunes, perfidious and ungrateful 
man! She was choaked witha varicty of e- 
motions, threw her head violently against 
the ground, and her woman struggied with 
her, and with other assistance, itted her 
into the chaise.—The Marchioness request- 
ed her brother that he would attend and 
support her, as the woman was not sufficient 
to guard egainst her extravagancies. He 
complied, though not with a good grace; he 
would have sacrificed every thing to have 
assisted the poorest of God’s creatures; but 
a woman who would have disgraced her 
sex, her birth, and every thing dear toa 
woman, by the unbounded unbridied li- 
centiousness of her passions, he despised 
her too much to feel even pity fo. the hurts 
she had sustained. 

He entered the carriage with her howev- 
er, and was ob.iged to support her in his 
arms, for she could not sit upright. The 
ladies followed in their own chaise, going 
on to the village Donna Padilla had left. 
She grew-very faint by the time they arri- 
ved at a place where she could have medical 
assi:tance. 

A surgeon soon made his appearance, he 
pronounced with great importance, that no 
limbs were broken, but that the case was 
far worse than a broken limb; the lady was 
very fortunate in falling in such good hands 
as himself, who was so competent to the 
cere of bruises —Butsir, cried the governor, 
who saw this egotist made no preparation 
to relieve the lady, if youplease we will 
hear of your merits sone othertime. The 
lady requires your immediate care. 

[T° BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Vor the Philad lphia Repe silery. 

There are few things which are more the 
objccts of my aversion, than an engagment 
in any thing which has the most distant re- 
semblance to a literary controversy, in 
which egotism is a principal ingredicni, 
and which is predactive of no entertair- 
ment to the reader—But I must trouble 
you with a few observations ona piece in 
your last number, entitled «* A R@ader’s 
Gleanings, No. 3.” the subject of which 
is the reading of history: lentirely agree 
with the author, that the study of history 
isa very good standard to form accurate 
ideas, and by making the reader an intclli- 
gent person, render him more agreeable; 
but “‘ A Reader’s” ideas seeim to have re- 
ceived an unjustifiable biass to ancient 
histories, and his opinion, that men ef sense 
can have no relish for the company of a 
woman who has not employed herself in 
in poring over the historic pages of Greece 
or Rome, appears to have been adopted 
in a crude undigested state, without muc! 
reflexion. One question I would ask him ; 
——of what advantage, what real utility is a 
perfect acquaintance with the histories of 
governments which have been destroyed 
for sucha length of time, which has sc arce- 
ly left a vestige of the fabric, and which 
have no particular reference to ourselves, 
productive? the history of our own coun- 
try is useful, as no person will I believe 
attempt to dispute it, and the histories of 
various countries, ‘having a connection 
with our own, arealso so in a degree, that 
a person, when they should be the topic 
of conversation, might be able to join and 
converse upen thein: but it must be recol- 
lected, that in very few companies it ever 
turns upon the reniote ages when Greece 
and Rome flourished in their grandeur. 
Stillit may be said, thata person ought to be 
armed at al! points (if 1 may use the phrase) 
that they ought to. possess knowledge suf 
ficient to discourse upon any subject»that 
is introduced ;—but Jadies are never sup- 
posed to have turned their attention whoel- 
ly to such studies, and consequently the 
subject is seldom alluded to when in their 
company. These are my genuine ideas, 
though hastily put together, without the 
ornamental flowers of composition, but it 
was not to display my talent at it thet I as- 
sumed the pen. IGNOTUS. 





“ON A LADY SLEEPING. 
When for the worlds repose Celia sleeps, 
See Cupid hovers o’er the maul, and weeps: 
Well may’st thou weep fond boy, thy paw- 
er dies ; 





Thou hast no darts, when Cclia has no eyes, 
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Commentator, No.7. 
Took round the habitckle world, how few 
Kuo their own cad, or knowing tt, pursue. 
DRYDEN. 
of all the members of erea- 
ting 


MAN alone, 
tion, possesses the facult y of a scrimina 
between 709 d and evil; he alone can nice- 


ly disgern the right path foun the wrong, 
which to Perec in his journey through 


“this vale of tears.” But not withstand- 


ing the Author of his being has endowed 
him with the instinctive knowledge, that it 
is for his témporal and eternal happiness to 
choose the path of virtue, how many do we 
see advancing with rapidity to thatof vice! 
Man, conscious of the superiority of his na- 
ture, s¢l Yow condescends to consult this 
power, or to act according to its dictates: 
one ‘ master passion” assumes the reigns 
and destroys the effect of it, pointing out 
to him what he should do to o} tain happi i- 

f Ww ith 
devising means to Possess it in another scene, 
The ursurping power urges him forward 
to grasp the form of happin ress, which, till 
he possesses, he knows not is an imposter, 

and that czre lies hidden under the fair dis- 
guise. It is the desertion of his better 
judgment, which leads him. to follow the 
whim of the moment, in direct opposition 
to the admonition of this innate principle 

that would teach him to a@here to the paths 
of virtue, which though at first rugged, 
ends in tranquil and pensanert happiness. 

‘There is something so seducing in the fl yw 

ery paths of vice, that, like the rattle-snake, 
rf ae mnates those who are unprepared to 
resist ils attractions, totheirown destruc- 
tion, and leaves them rained in principle 
and reputation, to the vain regret that they 

fistiniod io its syren voice, which tempted 
them to deviate from the track which led 
to virtue and real happiness. Weak 
minds are by no means solely susceptible 
of vicious sensations, though those who are 


ness Here, without troubling himsel 


capable of penetrating the mask which dis- 
guises the deformed features of vice, ought 
fo have sufficient firmness to resist her ap- 
Folly when carried to extremes 
becomes a grade of vice, but never arrives 
at such maturity as to become very formid- 


proaches, 


able. 

It is really astonishing, that a 
dress shy ould be so prev alent as it is amony 
the sex who ought to tufn ther attention 
to things of more importance to themscives, 
and more utility tosociety,and not encroach 
upon the de P artment of the other, whose 
| delicacy, disables them from 


0 ‘he laborious concerns of the 


constitutt yna 
pttending { 





} 
| 


community, and who have hitherto, at least ' 
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j in this country, held as their exclusive pri- 


vilege, the right of setting off their attrac- 
tions by all the auxiliary aid of dress. Now, 

however, they wil have to yield to the en- 
croachment of gome male be anties, who hav- 

ing but little to do in the more busy scenes 
of life,or too indolent to perform their parts, 

and having nothing besides to be vain of, 

have resolved to participate in the right of 
improving their personal appearance, by 
calling to their assistance “ the foreign aid 
ofornament;” and afford us an experimental 
definition of the term Macaroni,of which, till 
of late years, we were obliged to recur to 
our dictionaries, to learn the signification. 
Thus we find the happiness of one class of 
men consists, in sacrificing at the altar of 
fashion, and in distinguishing themselves 
as the most enthusiastic of her votaries; 
forgetful that “* ’tis manners make the 
man,” and content to be considered by the 
wiser part of mankind as little more than 
monkeys, if they only attain perfect sinza- 
larity. The entrance to the road to bappl- 
ness isalways open, and may be found with 
facility by < all, but « few there ure who go in 

thereat.’ Some conceive the summit of 
temporal happiness to be attained, if in 
sion of posts of honour or power, 
others in the accumulation of riches, which 


Possess 
i 


they cannot enjey. 

lt is no doubt wise! ly ordained, that no 
persons should entertain exactly the same 
ideas of the same thing, and it is owing to 
this that every person pursues this visiona- 
ry thing termed Aappiness, in a different 
manner from his neighbour. To act up- 
rightly is allowed by all, to be the only sure 
way to felicity here and hereafter, and al- 
most every one endeavours to inculcate this 
doctrine; but a’xs! how few follow it. The 
immortal bard of Britain (as Shakespeare 
is stiled) makes use of sentiments perfectly 
analogous to my own, and expressed with 
so mutch more accuracy, that I shall not 
hesitate to quote them. If to do were 
as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men’s 
cottages, princes’s palaces. Itis a good di- 
vine that follows his own instruction; Ican 
easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of that twenty to follow 
my own teaching.” ‘Thus every one knows 
that to do justly, and live innocently and 
virtuously, is the only road to happiness 
—but few, very few indeed, act according 
to their knowledge. J. 





ANECDOTE. An astrologer condemned to 
the gibbet, being asked x hy he did not foresee 
his fate and avoid tt, replied, “ 1 saw clearly 
I was to be exalted, ul 4 did not enguire of 
ihe stars how it was to be.” 
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S OF READING WITH 
ADVANTAGE. 


wo. l. 


ON THE MEAN 
MOST 


IT is certain, that there are may student, 
who impair their health in a continyal 
course of reading and literary labour, with. 
out any adequate returns of pleasure o; 
improvement. With a view to relieve sj). 
dents of this description, who are usually 
virtuous and amiable, I will endeavour to 
suggest a few hints, which may possibly 
contribute to render their reading more 
agreeable and advantageous. 

In order to receive the proper advantage 
from reading, it must be rendereda plea. 
sing employment. We enter upon a study 
which is irksome and disgustful with re. 
luctance, we attend to it superficially, and 
we relinquish it without reflecting upon it 
ina degree sufficient for the purpose of 
improvement. Instead of thinking of it 
uniformly and steadily, we drive it from 
our minds as the ¢ + :e of uneasiness. 

The first and mest important object 
is, to forma strong attachment to those 
parts of science, orto those s, which 
our judgement directs us to study. ipa 

various methods conducive to this end; but 
perhaps, none are more effectualthan that 
of conversing with men of sens¢ and genius, 
on the bniihs and the subject we purpose 
to examine. There is a warn and spi- 
rit im conversation, which renders subjects 
which might otherwise appear. cold and 
lifeless, interesting and animated. As soon 
as we have attaine d, by reading, a comp 
tent knowledge of a book, or particuler 
subject, it will contribute greatly to an- 
mate us in proceeding still further, if ne 
talk of it either with our equals in attain 
ments, or with the learned and experien 
ced. In such conversation we venture te 
advance an opinion, our self-love rendes 
us soliciious to maintain Pg we seek the 
aid of a book as an auxiliary, we therefore 
read it with eager attention ; and J believe 
it will be dificult to wate loving tal 
which we attend to freqiently and will 
eagerness ; 80 that, in this manner an 2 
achment to books and ‘literary employ 
ments is gradually formed, and w hat bee 
gan in labour or necessity, becomes tl 
and constitutes a most agreeable 
pleasute. jul VENI. 
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REMARK. Sixce misfortunes cannot al te ¢ 
voided, let tiem be generously borne. None ¢ 
expect att exemption from the common lot 9 
mankind; and no person is truly great bit 
that keeps up the same dignity of inind int 
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THE DISAPPOINTED MAN. 
A FRAGMENT. 


« ]/Ith trembling awe, I tune the frantic lyre, 


_« Pemoan the ebbings of life’s purple tide— 


« Paint the last glim’rings of the vital fire; 
« How down death’s valley allour comforts 
glide. 

NO more shall the wood-land, the en- 
amell’d lawn, or a towering hill feel the 
light pressure of my trembling feet: In 
vain the grotto opes its flower-deck’d, cool, 
and shaded entrance—I fly all blissful 
scenes, all former joys: court but your 
weeping willows, and the mournfal bird, 
that nightly on the wither’d cak’s high 


branch pours forth, in all the melody of ten- 


der anguish, her soul-distracting plaint. 
Could you but hear one note, one wild pa- 
theiic note, you'd sit with me on yonder 
moss-clad rock, and list for ever ! There is 
more sense, more meahing in its broken 

unds, than all the art of poor, mechanic 
m: van coll e’er produce—But why do I talk 
of man: why tall of Life ; what is it?— 
“ A taper; a snuff; a little blaze,” that 
hovers round its mouldering socket, and 
struggling, ttles to free itself and escape 
into nething. Existence is but a name, 
alaugh, a tear, and allis over, This world 
is but an hour’s resting place: Adark un- 
wholesome valley :—a little spot, on which 
we stop to leek a around us. Yes, here we 
stop ta think of, and prepare for, an un- 
changing hereafter. He who has a com- 
panion, «ho has a friend, to whom he can 
communicate his ideas as they rise, ts hap- 


‘py, is enviable, is all that man can wish. 


We quit the blooming shore of infant se- 
curity, deck’d with the sails of fancy, inflat- 
ec by the wishes of hope, ~All before us 
gleams of pleasure, all around cotisents to 
happiness. But say—O! wretched self! 
he w soon thy little ‘tinselled bark glided 
unconscious intoa whirlpoc lof misfortune ! 
tow soon theu found thyself lest in a sea 

of trouble, the waves pouring in upon thee, 
and no—no friendly hand to stop thy ruin. 
Hoy wever, it isove er-—it is past, es ] will 
not co sm plain. I will listen to my mourn- 
ful friend, and dry up every tear. Sing, 
swect Phil lomel—sing, for the shades have 
surrounéed me—the shades of night—o/ cn 
chrial night press hard upen me. 

* The poor lonely traveller, who heaves 
his sighs, unnoticed and unheeded, on 
the bosom of the fleeting gale ;—he has the 
warm tear from my heart—has all that 1 
can give him. I will dwell upon his sor- 
rows ; brood o’er his misfortunes ; observe 
the path he trede ; set me Cown-in the 





years younger. 
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“same lonely spot, where he bound his ach- 


ing heart, and in his wildness of despair, 
blew out the blaze of life. Yes, there I'll 
throw my shattered frame, and like a worm, 
mix with my parent earth.—For what is 
life to me? what “ all the pleasures sense 
and reason can boast,” the pompous list 


of ineffectual Joya} ? Stale scenes, hy crazy 


painters drawn! rehearsed by madmen, 
when the ill-fated moon plays on the melt- 
ing brain, and works distraction —There 
was a time, when I thought all was gay ; 
when I looked on thorns as roses ; when 
Nature bloomed, and not a cloud obscured 
the face of joy.—Yes, I passed heedless 
along, and saw a smile on every cheek. 
All-was cheerfulness—all contentment.— 
Alas! the dream is over! my slumbers 
are broken! and a day of wretchedness 
dawns upon me ! 

But lush ! hush, every sorrow—I will 
not—will not rail. Ye all miseuid ing pas- 
sions, who lead astray the unguarded, un- 
suspecting mind ; turning the fe feeble will 
from the smooth path of rectitude to a 
er-ceasing labyrinth of nameless follies 
for one short hour sink softly into rest. 
Leave the poo fr tenemént of the wretch ye 
have ruined, and Ict him, with calmness, 
bid adieu to all who travel life’s dark vale 
of tears ! 

my friends, my fellow travellers ! ye 
who drop the tear of commisseration—who 
gently soothe the pain ye cannot cure, and 
with the tre: nbling hand ef. mournful di: ity 
close the wan eye of chilling death ;adicu 
—I would give youa blessing ; ; but what 
have the wretched-——what the unfortun: ate, 
but crouding reflections which harrow up 
the sinking soul, and gladly urge them to 
a last adieu! K. N. 


Sgoer 
iCV- 








Adventures ina Castle. 
An Original Story. 


PREVIOUS to the revolution which 
has convulsed Europe, and before peace 
and order were banished from the bosom 
of Frarice, lived Monsieur Boileau. His 
chateau was situated on the border ofa 
small stream which glided through a roman- 
tic valley in the province ef Burgundy. 
He had formerly resided in the capital, and 
had ever borne an unblemished character ; 
but having the misfortune of being bereft 
of the partner of his felicity, he purchased 
this small spot, to which he retired, accom- 
panied by his two sons, Louis and Henry, 
neither of them of an age capable of feele 
ing the severity of their loss: Laele the eld- 
est being but thirteen, and his brother tavo 


_ nearly 
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employed the principal part of his time in 
instructing his two children inevery branch 
of science, and with pleasure observed the 
progress they made in their studies, and 
the justice of their observations on the va- 
rious authors, whose works he had sub- 
mitted to their perusal. Several years had 
passed away, and the two brothers had 
attained the : ige of matarity, when 
the hand of death de priv ed them of their 
ather: sincere was their grief on this oc- 
casion, for they had alw a loved him with 
the fondest affection. On his death-bed 
he committed them to the care of his friend 
Monsieur Dupont, then an inhabitant of 
Dijon, the capital of the province, who 
received the weeping orphans with tender- 
ness, sympathized with their sorrows, and 
soothed their afflictions, by his kind atten- 
tion. It may not be amiss here to observe, 
that Monsieur Boileau was a descendant of 
a noble house, and that if he had survived 
his brother the Count de Vauban, he would 
have inherited his title, therefore Louis 
his eldest sen, became the heir apparent 
of his uncle: between the Count and his 
brcther a difference had long subsisted, and 
wkich was not terminated by the death of 
the latter, but the enmity was continu- 
ed to his innocent nephews; though qs his 
brother had left a very considerable for- 
tune, and his own was to small to support 
his extravagance, he pretended to entertain 
a great affection for them, that ke might 
have an opportunity of executing his 
Monsieur Dupont, whom 
appointed guardian of 


Vil- 
lainous designs. 
his friend Boileau, 
his children, was a gentleman who had to a. 
great.an acquaintanee with the world°ar a” 
its arts, to suffer himself to be deceived by 
a specious appearance, he therefore min- 
utely noticed the Count’s conduct, and act- 
ed with caution in any thing with 
he was concerned. Shortly afiet the young 
Boileau’s were numbeted amongst the 
family, Dupont removed te his country 
seat : it was a large house, and it appeared 
as if ithad stood for centuriés, by the ru- 
inous conditien of many parts of it. It had 
been bequeathed to him by a distant rela- 
(i6n in its present state; but admiring the 
grandeur of its situation, and the beautiful 
scenery which surrou nded it, he had resolv- 
ed to spare no expense in ma king it suita- 
ble to receive : * fan iy, during sum- 
mer months. He had therefore repaired 
the nerth wing of the building, and deter- 
nined to refitthe whole in the ensuing year. 
This spot they made their ret hie and were 
frequently visited by the Count de Vaubas 

who would often spend whele w ecks ath 


which 


the s 


Monsieur Boileau here | them, 
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_ But this seeming friendship for his 
nephews did not lull the watchfulness of 
of Mr. Dupont, and frequently while tra- 
cing the various avenues to the southern 
wing of the house, he would percieve him- 
self carefully followed, by the scrutinizing 
eye of the faithful guardian. Although he 
was sensible that he was the object of the 
suspicion of Monsieur Dupont, yet it did 
not deter him from contriving further plans 
to deprive his nephews of their estate. One 
night Henry, the youngest, complained of 
a slight indisposition, and retired unusually 
early to bed ; at breakfast hour the next 
morning he had not appeared, which his 
guardian attributed to his not having rested 
well the preceding night, owing to his trif- 
ling illness, but when the dinner-bell rung, 
and he had not been seen, he became se- 
riously alarmed for his safety, and instant- 
ly, attended by Louis, entered his chamber, 
when, to theu astonishment, he was not 
to be found. To conjecture where he was, 
or by what unaccountable manner he had 
disappeared, was almost impossible, but 
all the supposition that could be entertain- 
ed by Mr. Dupont was, that it had been 
effected by foul means, and. the suspicion 
of the deed rested on the Count, who had 
departed early on the morning. Thus did 
they remain, when the idea presented it- 
self tothe mind of Mr. Dupont that pro- 
bably some ofthe servants had been pre- 
vailed upon by the Count to poison their 
food, and that though himself and Louis 
hadescaped, yet Henry might have fallen 
a victim to the plot, and had been removed 
in the night. 


(To be continued.) 





Naturalists pretend that animals and birds, as 
well as “ knotted vaks,” as Congreve informs 
us, are exquisilely scnsible to the charms of 
music. Lhe following story may serve as 
an tnsiance, 

AN officer in France having spoken 
somwhat too freely ofthe minister Louvois, 
was, as once was the custom, immediate- 
ly consigned to the Bastile. He reques- 
ted the Government to permit him the use 
of his lute, to soften by the harmonies of 
his instrument, the rigors of his prison— 
At the end of a few days, this modern Or- 
pheus, playing on his lute, was greatly as- 
tonished to see frisking out of their holes 
great numbers of mice ; and descending from 
their woven habitations, crowds of spiders, 
who formed a circle about him, while he 
continued his soul-subduing instrument. His 
surprize was at first so great, that he was 
petrified with astonishment, when, having 


ceased to play, the assembly, who did not | 


come to see his person, but to hear his in- 
strument, immediately broke up. As he 
had a great dis.ike to spiders, it was two 


days before he ventured again to touch his: 


instrument.—At length having conquered, 
for the novelty of his company, his dislike 
to them, he re-commenced his concert, 
when the assembly was by far more numer- 
ous than at first; and in the course of some 
time, he found himself surrounded by a 
hundred MusIcAL AMATEURS. Having 
thus succeeded in attracting his company, 
he treacherously contrived to get rid of 
them at his will. For this purpose he beg- 


| ged the keeper to give him a cat, which he 


put into a cage, and let loose at the instant 
when the little hairy people were most en- 
tranced by the Orphean skill he displayed. 





Answer to the Question of the Lad and his Apples, in the 19th Number. 


oe 











Njoa FRoa—3} by the Question. 


ada—gaa—3a—79. Here the Equation appears adfected. 


Let r—6, and for what 6 wants of the 
true root put ¢, then will r--ex-a 
—to the true root of the Equation. 


1 
1 invole’d? | 2I30a-+ 43--aaa—gaa+27a—27. 
2-&—- 3 
4\r-+-e—a 
4involy’d ? | 5\rrr4-orre4+-8rrc—aaa 
‘gin.? &XQ | Ol—orr+ 18re+-gee—gaa 
4X3 7|--37 = 3°34 
. & in numbers} &]216-+ 108¢e-4-18¢e 
& iv numbers} 9] —324+4 108e-+4-yee 
&—g 10|9ee—-108 
7 in numbers {11} 3¢—18 
10——I1 121Qee—3¢-—-90—-70 
12-4 yo Talgee—ge——160 ‘ 
13-9 Iglee—.2¢2—17.7. Here the Equation appears quadratic. 
4c a pa aI go . 
15 evole’d * |rGlet+.15==4.20 
16—.15 15)——4 & rb §=Answer. 


PROOF. 


. on tS 
7z—z ° 


Then 75 X 4==300 


FO me BS Dee ow 
Tt. “Fea 


And 300+ 432-348 of which extzact the Cube root, and you will have it=>7 mpich 


is 9 less than th: number requested. 


a 
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Answer to T. W. de la Tienpa’s Question, 
April 25. 
JOHN’s woful case I took in hand, 
Because I felt muclr pity ; 
That Nan should such a task demand, 
Merely to shew her witty. 


Till anxious John had nearly crack’d 
The mainsprings of his brain, 

And every faculty had rack’d 
For Nan, but all in vain. 


Why, cruel Nan ! woulds’t thou perplex, 
And vex his anxious breast ? 

Thou art the picture of thy sex, 
A type of all the rest. 


Cease then friend John thy hopeless grief, 
Thy case is not so bad ; 

I'll be thy friend to give relief, 
Ere thou art gone quite mad. 


I'll solve the problem, find the day, 
When Nancy shall be thine ; 

But stop—one word—lI needs must say, 
Nancy shou’d ne’er be mine. 


Mind John, if she pretends to wit, 
And finds thou’rt but.so $0, 

She’ll ever tease, torment, and twit, 
And fill thy life with woe. 


Sould’st thou make Nan thy wife to day, 
I’il tell thee to thy sorrow, 

Thy glowing prospects she’ll betray ; 
She’ll be thy plague to-morrow. 


But mar this hint, should’st thou persist 
To crave Nan’s willing hand, 

Still in thy cause I will inlist, 
And answer her demand. 


One sixth of éenty-four is four, 
One fourth of it is six ; 

To these add four, just and no more, 
Then fourteen we affix. 


This is the number, but ten less, 


Which Nan has fixt upon, 
Then on the twenty-fourth she'll bless, 


Or curse adoring John. 
R. W. 


The above sum worked by another hand. 


etitsee— 10 
144-336 


af i==24 Answer. 


PROOF. 





1X +e-| 
2—-14 


Gwe 


14-24-10. kK. 


” 

The answer comn:unicated by 4 Youths 

is also correct, and the verses appropriate, bul 
anticipated by * R. W.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
May 2, 1801. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


« Lavinia,” and “ 4 Mother,” shall have 
a place in the next number. 

« J.P” will be attended to in due time. 

“ Nugator’s” first number appears to be 
only an introduction—upor the receipt 
of the second, (if approved of,) it will 
be inserted. 

“ The Duellist, No. 2.” is received—should 
the publication of these numbers be de- 
termined upon, the editor will at least 
be under the necessity of postponing 
them for some weeks. 

Several other productions are under con- 
sideration. 


te JEMMY and NANNY—a Ballad— 
set to Music by Dr. ARNE, accompa- 
_ nies this week’s Repository. 
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LATE FOREIGN NEWS. 


By the arrival of the Ship Sampson, Adamson, 





at Nez» York, in 23 days from London, pa- 
pers have been received to MARCH TWEN- 
TY-EIGHTH inclusive. The following con- 
tains a brief SUMMARY of their contents. 


The English are fitting out a new pow- 
crlulexpedition to the North, to destroy or 
cripple the marine of Swedenand Denmark, 
before a junction can be formed with the 
Russian fleet, by which the confederacy, 


calculated on putting to sea a force of 


50 sail of the line. A flotilla of 200 sail 
was shortly expected in the Sound, destin- 
ed for the defence of the coasis. 

To animate the movements making in 
his territories, the King of Denmark has 
quitted the capital, and established a pro- 
\isory government to act during hisabsence. 


The Brest fleet, consisting of 4 ships of 


the line, and 8 frigates full of men, have 
sailed from that port, their destination un- 
known, | 

The suecess of the French in Germany, 
their peace with thé Emperor, the mena- 
ces of Russia, and the fear of a rupture 
with England, involve the Port in the ut- 
moet embarrassment. Ten ships of the 
ne, ready to sail, had been delayed inthe 
r urkish harbours, by order of the Grand 
vigneur. 

An engagement was talked of at Con- 
‘antinople, as having taken place between 
te English and the French off the coast of 
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Egypt, the latter end of January. The 
force of the latter, it is said, comprised 12 
ships of war, of which 6 were captured, 2 
sunk, and 2 got into Alexandria, 

The Leyden Gazette announces, upon 
what authority is not known, That the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange is to be crea- 
ted First Consul of the Batavian Republic, 
thro’ the good offices of the King of Prus- 
sia, his relation; and that the Directorial 
Government will shortly be changed for 
this purpose into the Consulag. 

A minister has been sent from Hamburg 
to Paris, for the purpose of re-establishing 
the relations of amity, between that city 
and the French Republic. 

Ireland is sti!l in a state of convulsion, 
and the country is subject (o martial law. 

It is said that new overtures for peace 
are making from the English to the French 
government, and Lord St. Helen is to be 
the negociator. 


The American Agent at Paris has addres- 
sed the following note to the American 
Agents of the different ports of France. 


« A Circular Letter of M. I. L. Cath- 
cart, Agent of the United States at Tripoli 
in Barbary, dated the 3d of January last, 
informs me, that that Regency has made 
an official declaration of war against the 
United the United States; and that the 
King of Sweden, having concluded a treaty 
with that power the frigates of this sover- 
eign in the Mediterranean can no longer 
protect our vessels against the Tripolian 
cruisers. I request that you would com- 
municate this disagreeable intelligence to 
our merchants and captains, and to those 
of the American agents with whom you have 
any entercourse:” [AMfer. Ad. 


A CURIOUS FACT. 
KEENE, (N. H.) April 18. Onthe Ist 
inst, as Mr John’ Butler of this town was 
digging a Cellar, he found under a stump, 
2 house adders, 5 striped, 15 green, and 28 
white bellied Snakes, making 50 in the 
whole. They were all, excepting the house 
adders, in a torpid state, not having felt the 
influence of the sun. The adders were a- 
bout 36, the striped snakes 24, the green 
18, and the- yellow bellied 12 inches. in 
length. We believe it a fact not general- 
ly known, ofso many kinds of serpents go- 
ing together into winter quarters. Mr. B. 
would willingly conclude, if inclined to. be 
superstitious, that in slaying them he had 

at length conquered his enemies! 


The English have faken the Islands of St 
Bartholomews, St. Martins, St. Croix and 





-St. Thomas, in the West Indies. 
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Captain William Bainbridge, late com- 
mander of the frigate George Washington, 
is appointed to the command of the Essex, 
one of the ships to be retained in service. 

The following are the names, with their 
order of rank, of the nine captains who are 
retained in the navy. 


I Talbot. 6 Barron. 

2 Truxton. 7 Tryon. 

3 Morris. 8 Rogers. 

4 Murray. 9 Bainbridge. 
5 Cross. 


-_-- 


In the course of the seventh year of the 
French Republic, there appeared in France 
1407 new publications: 60 on legislation, 
177 romances, 33 Almanacs, 16 Philosophi- 
cal, and three Theogical writings. 





Marriages. 

MARRIED—In this City—On the 28th 
ult. the amiable and accomplished Mrs. Ma- 
son, a blooming widow, to Mr. Joseph Fox, 
both of this City.x—On the 29th, by the 
Rev. Mr. Milledollar, Mr. Henry J. Ken- 
nedy, to Miss Jane Skellinger, both of this 
City. 

——At East Followfield, in Ches- 
ter Connty, by James M. Gibbons, Esq.. 
George W. Gibbons, to Miss Elizabeth 
Gladden, all of that place. 

At Albany, in the state of New 
York, by the Rev. Thomas Ellison, Golds- 
borough Banyer, jun. Esq. to Miss Maria 
Jay, daughter of Governor Jay. 


Death. 

DIED-—On the 26th ult. at his house on 
Fell’s Point, Mr. William Encor, in thes 
59th year of his age, after a few days illness, 
which he bore with Christian fortitude and 
resignation. 


The Art of Imitation. 


FAITHFUL AND STRIKING LIKL- 
NESSES, IN MINIATURE, AS 
WELL AS IN CRAYON, 
Elegantly Executed, at NO. 112, Sassafras, 
or Race-street ; where every Application 
will be duly and pynctually attended to. 

The Artist is from Parts. 


To be Let, 


The Dwelling House in Spruce-street, be-~ 
tween Third and FPourth-streets, opposite to 
Mr. Bingham’s Garden, and now occupieé 
by the Vicount de Noailles. Possession will 
be given ageitist the 27th of May next; if 
this.is wanted sonnér, the 1st and 2d stories 
may immediately be obtained, For further 
particulars enquire of 

WILLIAM MARSHALL; 
No- 118, Sprucesstreet. 
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BY JUNIUS 


I Fain would plant a grove ee trees, 

To shade my lawn, and whistle in the 
breeze ; 

But bow to form the group to please my 
mind, 

I hope some abler hand for me will find. 

Artists I pray this mystery disclose, 

And thirteen trees plant in a dozen rows; 

Let all but one of equal distance be, 

And let the number in each row be three. 


THE BLACKSMITH. 
AN OLD ENGLISH SONG. 


OF all the trades that ever! see, 

There’s none to a blacksmith compared may 
be; 

With so many several tools works he— 


Which nobody can deny. 


The first that ever thunder-dol¢s made, 
Was a Cyclops of the Alacksmith trade ; 
As in a learned author is said— 


Which nobody can deny. 


When thund’ring like we strike about, 

The fire like light’ ning flashes out; 

Which suddenly with water we d’ out— 
Which nobody can deny. 


The fairest goddess in the skies, 

To marry with Vulcan did advise, 

And he was a blacksmith grave and wise— 
Which nobody can deny, 


Vulcan, he to do her right, 
Did build her a town by day and by night; 
And gave it a name w hich was ammer- 
smith* height— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Fulcan, further did acquaint her, 

That a pretty estate he would appeint her, 

And gave her Sec-cole-lane} for a jointu:e— 
Which nobody can deny. 


And that no enemy might wrong her, 

He buil. her a fort, you'd wish no stresger, 

Which was inthe lane Jr onmonger{— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Smithfield he did cleause from dirt, 

And sure there wag reason for’t, 

Tor there he meant she should keep her 
court-— 


Which mebody can deny. 


* A villege for miles out of London, 
+ A line in theeity of London, 

Y Another in do. 

§.4 glace used for selling cattle, &c. 
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But after, in a good time and tide, 

It was by the dlacksmith ratified ; 

To the honour of Edmond Jroxside*—~ 
Which nobody can deny. 


Vulcan after made a train, 

Wherein the god of war was ta’en ; 

Which ever since hath been call’d Pan's 
chaint— 


Which nobody can deny. 


The common proverb as it is read, 

That a man myst hit the zail on the head, 

Without the Blacksmith cannot be said— 
Which nobedy can deny. 


Another must not be forgot, 

And falls unto the dlacksmith’s lot, 

That he mast strike while the iron is hot— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Another comes in most proper and fit, 
The dlacksmith’s justice is seen in it, 
When you give a man roast meat, and beat 
him with the spit— 
Which nobody can deny, 


Another that’s in the blacksmith’s books, 
And only to him for remedy looks, 
Is when a man is quite. off the hooks— 


Which nobody can deny. 


Another that’s in the Slacksmith’s way, 

When things are safe as old wives say, 

We have them under lock and key— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Another proverb doth to him belong, 
And therefore let’s do the blacksmith no 
wrong, (thong— 
Is when a man’s held hard to it buekie and 
Which nobody can deny. 


Another proverb doth make me laugh, 

Wherein the blacksmith may challenge half; 

When a reason’s as p'ain as a pike staff— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Tho’ your lawyers travel near and far, 
And by fong pleading, a good cause may 
. mar, (4ar— 
‘et your blacksmith takes more pains at the 
“Which nobody can deny. 


a 
Tho’ your scrivener seeks to crush & to kill ,Y 


By his counterfeit deeds, & thereby doth ill; 
Yet your blacksmith may forge what he will— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Tho’ your bankrupt citizens lurk in their 
holes, (catch poles, 

And. laugh at their creditors, and their 

Yet your dlacksmith can fetch them over the 
coals — 


Which nobody can deny, 


* Edmond II, one of the kings of England, 
before William the Conqueror, sirnamed Iron- 
sides, on account of his being of a robust and 
hardy constitution. 





t A lane leading towards thé river Thames. 


Tho’ Joekey in the stable be never so neaj, 

To look to his nag, and prescribe bim his 

meat $ (give him a heat 

Yet your blacksmith knows better how to 
Which nobody can deny. 


Your roaring bays, who every one quails, 
Fights, domineers, swaggers ‘and rails, 
Could never yet make the smith eat his 
nails— 
Which nobody can deny, 
If any scholar be in doubt, 
And cannot well bring. this matter about, 
The dlacksmith can hammer it out— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Now if to know him you would desire, 

You must not scorn, but rank him higher ; 

For what he gets is out of the fre— 
Which nobody can deny. 


Now here’s a good health to d/acksmith’s all, 

And let it go round, as round as a ball ; 

We'll drink it off though it cost usa fall— 
Which nobody can deny. 


For the Philadelphia Repository. 


A FREE TRANSLATION OF THE 
LATIN ODE, 

Vt hich appeared in the Repository, No. 21. 
(Errata—in the 2d line of the Latin Ode, 
read extitit for extilit.) 

DEAR volume of all my cempanions the 

sweetest, (compare, 
Indeed with thee none of them ail can 
Say, for thon canst answer me still the 
completest, (care? 

How shalt thou reward all my trouble and 


Of Washington’s turrets pray be not so 
fearful,* (along ; 
With courage advance, and step boldly 
For Jefferson lend to old Flacus his ear will, 
And friends to true merit will honour thy 
song.t 
Lo! there, where an aristocratical faction, 
Receiv’d its death wound from the arrows 
of truth,§ (traction, 
An aitar shall rise to thy praise—and de- 
Shall never be able to sully thy youth. 


* In the original, Te Roma cautum terrilat 
ardua ?—IVashington is substitutzdin the place 
of Rome. 

+ Urbis que fidens dignitati—the spirit of 
the original is preserved. 

t En quo furentis Eumenidum chorus—er 
undoubtedly un aristocratic faction. 

§ Almo fulmine Jupiter? —the arrows of trith 
—poctica licentia, 

[The editor in the exercise of his duty; 
professes an entire neutrality with respect 
to parties in politics: he must not therefor 
be considered as sanctioning the sentiinents 
contained in the last verse of the above trai* 
lation. J 


































































